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monarchy has been told m greatei circumstance by a to whom Lord Acton is under obligations and to whose unexampled knowledge of the literatuie he pays a fitting tnbute. It is now twenty-five years since M. Aulard was appointed to the Chair of the History of the French Revolution at the Sorbonne , and most of the advance which has been made in our knowledge of the period has been due either directly to his personal labours or indirectly to the influence which he has exerted over his pupils. He is the principal contributor to the Revue de la Rdvolutum, has edited the Acts of the Committee of Public Safety, besides other important documentary collections, and has published several volumes on his own account, the most important of which, UHistoitc politique de la Revolution Francois*, has recently become accessible m an English translation It would be safe to say that what M. Aulard does not know about the French Revolution, nobody knows. He has digested the histories, the memoirs, the debates, the pamphlets, the newspapers, the official documents published or unpublished. His whole life, save for a brief excursion into the poetry of Leopardi, has been occupied m reading and writing about this single subject, this, single period. What morasses he has tiaversed, sustained by his exuberant faith in the Jacobin cause ' We cannot recall the name of an histoiical specialist in this country who has thrown the work of an industrious life into BO small a compass of time. Mr. Gai diner ruled the seventeenth century and was called a specialist. M. Aulard is a specialist in a period of fifteen years.
A book written by .such a man as this necessarily carries enormous weight as a repository of exact and settled information. Lord Acton, who knew everything about the Popes of Avignon, and the Reformation, and Napoleon, and a vast deal else besides, including astrology, cannot be expected to compete with M. Aulaid in his minute antiquarian knowledge of the French Revolution. M, Aulard is a much narrower, much less interesting man, but on his own special field he can write a more valuable monograph. He could not have done what Lord Acton has achieved in his Cambridge Lectures, for he